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A TESTIMONY OF OSWEGO (NEW YORK) 
MONTHLY MEETING CONCERNING OUR BE- 
LOVED FRIEND, ALFRED MOORE, DECEASED. 
Feeling deeply sensible of the loss we have 

sustained in the removal by death of our 

friend Alfred Moore, our minds are drawn 
to prepare a brief memorial concerning him. 

He was the son of Stephen and Ruth Moore, 

and was born in the town of Union Vale, 

Dutchess county, State of New York, on the 

20th of Eighth month, 1805. He was blessed 

with the love of parents who were concerned 
for the spiritual welfare of their children, 

and who labored to instil into their minds a 

love for the principles of truth. In the 

guarded education of their son in early life 
was laid the foundation of character which 
led to usefulness in mature years, and by his 
taking heed to the light Divine as revealed 
in his mind, he attained to man’s estate in 

Christian experience, becoming a useful mem- 

ber in the Society, and well respected in the 

community wherein he resided. In the year 

1829 he was joined in marriage with Char- 

lotte, daughter of Isaac and Lydia Haviland, 

of Oblong, and his beloved partner, who 
shared with him the vicissitudes in life, is 
still living an estimable Friend and elder in 
the Church. 

It may be said with propriety that he was 

a devoted and affectionate husband, a kind 

and indulgent parent, and to those around 

him an obliging neighbor and friend. 
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He won a large circle of friends both with- 
in and without the religious society to which 
he belonged, who will long feel his loss; but 
how much more is it felt in the home circle, 
where his smile of welcome was like sunshine 
to dispel all clouds, and unmindful of his 
own trials he was ever ready to bring good 


cheer to those nearest and dearest to him. 
In his serious impressions of a call to the 
ministry, as presented to his spiritual view, 
he learned by experience that the work of 
grace must abound and the testimony for 
truth in its measure, as revealed, find in him 
an advocate, and by keeping close to the im- 

ressions of duty and following the light of 

hrist manifest in the soul, he became en- 
dowed with a capacity of discernment which 
enabled him to divide the word aright, and 
his gift in the ministry was early acknowl- 
edged by Friends. About this time, when 
doctrinal controversy disturbed the harmony 
of the Society of Friends, and when many of 
those of whose tender counsel and friendly 
sTuEeeey he felt the need, withdrew from 
the religious communion in which he was 
ardently engaged in seeking renewed evidence 
of Divine favor, he remained calm amidst 
the turmoil of adverse opinions, and exercised 
forbearance and charity towards all, and his 
faith was firmly sustained in the unchange- 
able love of the holy and blessed Jesus, and 
in his heart he held an abiding trust in the 
Divine efficacy of the immaculate Son of God 
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Not being able to comprehend any advan- 
tage to result from a division of the Society, 
his sense of duty prompted him to continue 
attending the meetings of Friends where, for 
years, many of the faithful and devoted gath- 
ered to worship. 

His humble deportment, his meek and quiet 
manners and earnestness to labor diligently 
in his day and age, enabled him at times to 
awaken a lively interest for truth and its ad- 
vancement in the minds of many with whom 
he mingled in fraternal fellowship. He was 
diligent in attending meetings, being con- 
cerned therein to observe the Christian order 
so essential for the welfare and preservation 
of the Society, and if possible widen the in- 
fluence of its testimonies for good. 

His public communications seldom if ever 
led to doctrinal discord, his mission evidently 
being to encourage seeking minds to gather 
in the right spirit unto the loving Father 
supreme, continuing a faithful witness to the 
universal love of God, whose fountain of 
blessedness was in His experience ever full 
and His salvation ever free. 

He was often led to bear a testimony in 
favor of a free gospel ministry, which concern 
remained with him until the end, so much so 
that in his last illness, seeming to be aware 
that his departure was near, he remarked to 
those attending him that it had been thought 
‘by some that he had been too strenuous on 
that point, but his faith remained firm, and 
in his view a hireling ministry had ever 
proved detrimental to the cause of Chris- 
tianity. 

Being eminently endowed with a sympa- 
thetic heart, he was frequently called to sym- 
pathize with the afflicted, and was often in- 
vited to attend the funerals of members of 
other religious denominations as well as of 
our own, and on these occasions his presence 
was comforting and his missions of love truly 
encouraging to the bereaved and those borne 
down with bitter sorrow. Whilst the happi- 
ness of his declining years was marred by a 
financial embarrassment and inability to pay 
the just demands of those unto whom he was 
indebted, which humiliating position he 
keenly felt and deeply regretted, he never- 
theless toiled on in the ability afforded with 
patience and humble resignation, renewedly 
thoughtful to guard against the errors in hu- 
man action, and to perform more meekly the 
task assigned him, leaving at last the happy 
assurance of a well-grounded hope of a glori- 
ous futurity in a belief that beyond this world 
of change there is one that will endure world 
without end. He departed this life the 29th 
day of Ninth month, 1881; in the seventy- 


bled to sympathize in the last sad office of 
his burial. Several favored and weighty 
testimonials were borne commemorative of 
his life, its usefulness and worth, after which 
his remains were interred in Friends’ grounds 
at Oswego, Dutchess county, New York. 
Read in and approved by Oswego Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, held at Poughkeepsie 
the 17th of First month, 1883, and signed 
by its an” ~ 
DWARD BARMORE, 
Epirs W. a Clorte. 





MEMORIAL OF EASTON MONTHLY MEETING 
CONCERNING OUR DECEASED FRIEND, JOB 
WILBUR. 

As the memory of our deceased friend re- 
mains to be precious, we feel it our duty to 
prepare a brief memorial concerning him, 
hoping it will be an incentive to survivors, 
who may read it, to lend a listening ear .to 
the same counsellor who sustained and sup- 
ported him through many and various trials, 
and brought him to give thanksgiving and 
praise to his Heavenly Father. 

He was the son of John and Sarah Wilbur ; 
was born the 11th day of First Month, 1809, 
at North Easton, Washington County, New 
York. 

His parentsiwere members of the Religious 
Society of Friends, and were concerned to 
impress on their children a love for its prin- 
ciples. The subject of this memoir gave 
ample evidence in early life that he had 
chosen the just man’s path, which is said “ to 
grow brighter to the perfect day.” 

He adopted moderation and simplicity as 
his rule of conduct, regardless of the vain 
fashions and customs of the world. 

He was a diligent attender of Friends’ 
ae. even when in feeble health, encour- 
aging both by example and precept this im- 
portant duty. 

His first appearance in the ministry was in 
about the thirtieth year of his age, which was 
acknowledged not long after. His mission 
seemed to be mostly to call his hearers to a 
life of humility and self-denial. 

He bore frequent testimony against the 
evils of war and slavery. He advocated the 
liberty of the slave, and abstained from every- 
thing which he thought gave countenance to 
that unjust system. ‘ 

He often tried to impress upon his hearers 
the importance of good habits, particularly 
to the young; felt himself called on to en- 
courage them to abstain from the use of in- 
toxicating drink and the use of tobacco, be- 
lieving them to be concomitant, and condu- 
cive of misery in the families where they were 


seventh year of his age. On the 2d of Tenth | indulged in. 
month a large and impressive meeting assem- 


In the last years of his life, on beholding 
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an increase of expenditures on funeral occa- 
sions, he felt that he had a testimony to bear 
against not only expensive coffins, but unne- 
cessarily ornamenting the grounds where the 
lifeless remains are consigned to its mother 
earth ; that the expense of time and money, 
if judiciously applied, might go to relieve the 
wants of the poor and needy. 

He never traveled very extensively in the 
ministry, except to attend funerals, to which 
he was frequently invited, sometimes quite a 
long distance, and often to those not in mem- 


y _ bership with Friends. 


His reading was of the highest order, the 
Bible his preference, having been heard to 
say in his communications the first dollar he 
was the possessor of was paid for a Bible. 

He was afflicted with a cancer in his face 
for several years, which at last became very 
painful and entirely deprived him of his eye- 
sight. At one time, speaking of the distress 
in his head, he remarked he felt that it would 
be the greatest favor that could be conferred 


upon him if he could be taken away, but 
added : “I try to be patient and wait all the 


days of my appointed time.” 


e continued to fail gradually until the 8th 


of Seventh month, 1880, when he departed 
A this life, aged seventy-one years. His funeral 
which occurred on the 11th, was attended by 


a large concourse of people ; testimonies were 


borne to his consistent life, and the following 
lines were revived and repeated as applicable 
to him: 
“The angel of the covenant 
But wrought a sweet release, 


When he touched the weary wheels of life, 
And bade thy conflict cease.”’ 


Read and approved by Easton Monthly 


Meeting, held Fourth month, 12th, 1883. 


Directed to be signed by the clerks and for- 


warded to the Quarterly Meeting. 
PeLeG WILzuR, 


JANE WILBUR, i Clerks. 





In a practical age like our own, religion is 
tested largely by its practical value. The 
tendency to regard it as an investment prin- 
cipally for the next life is yielding to a de- 
mand that its value shall be illustrated in 
the life {that now is. The tendency toward 
agnosticism is not so much a revolt against 
religion as an inability to apply all its re- 
sources to the problems of life and destiny. 
To counteract this tendency, what we need is 
not a revival of controversial fervor, an array 
of exegetical or augumentative proof, but an 
increase of the religious spirit, and an earnest 
application of religion itself to the very pro- 
blems it is most needed to meet. The prac- 
tical office of the religious sentiment cannot 

y+ be transferred to any other faculties: the in- 
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tellect and the will cannot perform the offices 
of faith, hope, and religious aspiration, any 
more than the foot can do the work of the 
hand or the ear the work of the eye. ih sai 
Whilerational and moral considerationsshould 
be invoked whenever their voice is needed, yet 
religious questions are not to be shifted from 
religious lines. The use of prayer for in- 
stance, may be rationally defended, but the 
best justification of prayer is found in 
prayer itself. Faith can do more for us in 
dark hours than any theory of faith. Our 
faith may be greater than our ability to state 
it. Hope which furnishes beautiful vistas 
for the affections may throw its rainbow over 
the grave when yiewed through the atmo- 
sphere of religion. 

Practical daily life, with its succession of 
duties, its burdens to bear, its disappoint- 
ments, temptations, adversities, and bereave- 
ments, needs the consolations, the inspira- 
tions, and the benedictions of religion. The 
whole universe is needed to explain the mys- 
tery of a single human life. The universe 
without God in it is a puzzle without any 
key, and every human life is a hopeless enigma 
unless viewed in its relation to the Perfect 
Life. 

It is not, then, in institutions, creeds, sym- 
bols, or traditions that religion finds its natu- 
ral embodiment; it is as a force in human 
life as real and abiding as the force of the 
intellect, the conscience, and the will.— Chris- 
tian Register. 


—-—— 40 


THE DECLINE OF THE QUAKERS, 


The following from the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat has been sent us for publication, but 
we feel that some comment upon its state- 
ments are necessary. We cannot think the 
organization of Friends is likely soon to pass 
away, though like all other religious bodies 
at this time, it is undergoing modifications. 
But a change which will adapt it to the gen- 
eration now in need of spiritual help and reli- 
gious teaching is not to be deplored, since 
change and not inertness is the law of life. 
If we could feel that all inspiration ended 
with our fathers, we might be willing to ac- 
knowledge that the life of Quakerism is a 
“ well-rounded epoch,” and that the best ser- 
vice it can do for mankind is to “ move natu- 
rally and quietly on its way” to the grave. 
To those of our faith who are earnest in their 
convictions, the thought of a dissolution of 
the organization so deeply rooted in princi- 
ples whose foundation is truth, would produce 
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a sadness like that we feel at the going out of 
a strong and helpful life. In our view there 
are yet many to receive through the accept- 
ance of our simple faith the consolation of 
spiritual communion individually and out- 
ward help and encouragement from others 


united in the bonds of Quaker fellowship. It | & 


is sometimes well “to see ourselves as others 
see us,” and if this view of “the decline of 
the Quakers,” though partly false, shall spur 
us on toa renewal of the life of our Society, 
it will have accomplished a good purpose.— 
Eps. 


“One of the topics discussed at the ‘ yearly 
meeting of the Society of Friends,’ just held 
in New York, was the dwindling which is 
taking place in its own ranks. There are 
certainly indications that as a distinct organ- 
ization the Quakers are passing away. a 
after year finds their religious gatherings grow- 
ing less and less. But never had a sect more 
reason to contemplate the process of its ex- 
tinction with complacency. It will not have dis- 
opperree without good cause for believing that 
it has fulfilled a mission, and that its essen- 
tial principles have been vindicated by the 
singularly full indorsement of an advanced 
civilization. It does not require a sect now 
to bear testimony to principles of equality, 
religious liberty, the superiority of substance 
over creed, and the submission to conscien- 
tious promptings. These things are the main 
features of modern enlightenment. The 
Quaker religion is a spiritualization of the 
material and mental progress of the last two 
or three centuries, tg it is scarcely too much 
to say that most intelligent and well-meaning 
people are Quakers at heart without know- 
ing it. 

“The Quakers were the sturdiest demo- 
crats in England when they took their rise, 
and have remained so necessarily, for they 
made democracy a part of their religion. 
They did not take their hats off in the pres- 
ence of the king or any other human being as 
a sign of their own inferiority. They in- 
sisted upon all being equal in the eyes of 
the Lord .and of t Lg and underwent 
martyrdom in some instances in consequence. 
The present use of ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ is 
an evidence of their old democracy, though 
it has no significance now. Formerly the 
singular number was used in all forms of 
address to individual equals, while superiors 
in rank were addressed in the plural ‘ you.’ 
Now everybody is addressed in the plural 
‘you,’ and the clinging of the Quaker to the 
old form is no longer a matter of principle, 
but of habit. It is a case of time changing 


the expression of a principle into meaningless 
form—an empty husk. ‘The world is full of 
such instances. It is the lot of all religions 
apparently to degenerate into mere forms 
from which the substance has fled. The 
Quakers were the apostles of complete reli- 
gious liberty when other Protestants were en- 
aged in persecuting each other as well as 
the Catholics. They insisted upon toleration, 
and not only the right, but the duty, of the 
individual to speak in accord with the dic- 
tates of his conscience. For this they suffered 
in jails and pillories, and for this some were 
persecuted even in America. The Quakers, 
clearly and above all others, were the spirit- 
ual pioneers in the modern movement toward 
civil equality and the complete divorce of 
Church and State. 

“The Quakers did not place that weight 
upon the letter of the Scriptures which all 
other Christian sects did in the seventeenth 
century. It placed above that the belief in 
the inner revelation in the soul of man. Thé 

resent generation are inclined to call this 
inner revelation nothing more than a form of 
reason; and, interpreting it thus, the world 
has surely moved Quakerward in this respect. 
There is scarcely a sect which has not loos- 
ened the chains which once bound it to the 
letter. In the matter of plainness of apparel 
the old Quakers wished to bear a testimony 
against the extravagance that prevailed in 
dress. A man of rank in those days was a 
gorgeous object to behold. Every man, how- 
ever high his rank, dresses quietly in these 
times, and though not so much can be said 
for the ladies, the better classes have made 
much progress in that direction. Quietness 
has become a part of elegance. Like the 
use of ‘thee’ and ‘thou,’ this plainness of 
dress with some Quakers has lost its signifi- 
cance to the outside world by degenerating 
into an empty form. Really it is no plainer 
than most other men’s dress, and it is a uni- 
form which certainly there is no real Quaker 
principle involved in adopting. 

“ One of the strongest of Quaker principles 
was that it was wrong to hold slaves; and 
slavery having disappeared from the face of 
the civilized earth to all intents and purposes, 
there is no necessity of holding up the anti- 
slavery flag any longer. Even the Quaker 
opposition to paying preachers is sympathized 
with to a wider extent than it ever was before. 
Be the fact good or bad, it is true that never 
before was there such a large moral non- 
church-going community as there isat present. 
Never before did so many people make their 
religion their own individnal business and 
ask no help from the minister. Never before 
did moral people care less for forms and cere- 
monies. 
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ceeded in proving to the world that material 
ae follows upon frugality, sobriety, 

onesty and industry. They have given evi- 
dence in their transactions with the Indian 
of the value of fair treatment. They have 
clung to the doctrine of peace, and it is now 
recognized as the great engine of civilized 
progress. If any sect has earned the right to 
retire from active business it is that of the 
Quakers. Indeed, it looks as if its life was a 
well-rounded epoch, and that a strained con- 
tinuance as an organization was quite as 
likely to be attended by these departures 
from the essence of first principles which 
mark the degeneracy of other sects as to re- 
dound further to its credit. It had better 
naturally and quietly move on its way and 
permit the world to grow around it, even 
though it hide it. It has become a fixed ele- 
ment of civilization, and that is glory enough 
for any sect.” 


—————-—~<0———__— 


NOBLE PRIDE THE TRUEST HUMILITY. 


“The most humble man has a higher opinion of 
himself than his dearest friend’s estimate of him.” 

These words, which seem at first sight to 
do small honor to human nature, reveal on 
the contrary an ideal side of man, if we come 
to understand them through a knowledge of 
the close relation which exists between the 
noblest pride and truest humility. — 

The only real humility arises from a just 
appreciation of our own inferiority to that 
which we aim to become. That is, a really 
humble man is a man of high ideals. Now 
one who has high ideals and keeps them con- 
stantly before him comes to feel that they are 
a part of himself, that there is something in 
him akin to that he is striving after. He 
feels the dignity of his own nature, and real- 
izes in spite of repeated failures, how truly he 
is aman made in the image of God. He is 
more or less conscious of this without volun- 
tarily thinking much about it. He is aware 
of a precious something within himself, of an 
undeveloped power to do and be everything 
that is in accordance with the highest. Of 
course, he is a God-fearing man; for who was 
ever truly humble that was not, from So- 
crates, who acknowledged the guidance of 
his familiar demon (the voice of God within 
him), to Newton, the “Christ-like sage?” 
Being then a God-fearing man, he does not 
vaunt himself of any power, but takes all as 
a trust from his maker which he must increase 
ten-fold. 

Nevertheless it is his, in so far as anything 
can be a man’s, and hence he has a sense of 
his own worth as a man whom God has made 
and ordained for a high calling. Every man 
who looks reverently can see possibilities in 
himself which none other can ever see in him, 
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not even that other self, the friend who knows 
and loves him. The friend who sees him 
largely, not as he appears to other men, a 
mere commonplace of outward words and 
actions, but more as the fully-developed man 
he is capable of becoming is an external help. 
The friend, who, like the Dorothea of George 
Eliot, “ holds up an ideal for others in her 
believing conception of them.” 
of us find such an one? It is a strong need 
with all of us. 
in God, and consequently in himself, has 


How many 
The man who believes most 


moments when he would fain take refuge in 
the thought that another believes’ in him. 


Nevertheless the man who really believes in 


God (how many do?) believes in his purpose - 
in placing him here and in his own power 
with God’s help to fulfil it. 

Hence it happens that the most humble 
men have a very noble pride. This is far other 
than the flaunting of conscious superiority. 
It is the pride which cannot stoop to what is 
inconsistent with its high aims, which will not 
ever hamper its heavenward flight with the 
weight of egotism, or with thinking of itself 
“more highly than it ought to think.” This 
pride shows itself in that quiet dignity of life 
which we call genuine humility, a thing as 
different from its counterfeit as is genuine 
pride. I never could believe in the humility 
of persons who are constantly underrating 
themselves.— G. B. M. in the Sower. 





ELIAS HICKS—I. 


More than half a century has elapsed since 
the voice of this distinguished Minister was 
stilled in the silence of the grave. Few are 
living who were witnesses of his earnest elo- 
quence in inculcating Christian purity. Be- 
lieving it would be profitable to revive some 
of his utterances, they are offered without 
comment; the year and place of delivery 
being affixed. 

Arch Street, 1824. “My mind has been 
led to an impressive view of the excellency 
and power of Divine Love, pure, undefiled 
love; for what is it that this love cannot 
effect. I was ready to say, that it would do 
everything that man could want to be done. 
It stops the mouth of the lion ; it quiets every 
savage disposition in man, and brings him to 
that state, of which the prophet speaks, where 
the lion and the lamb shall lie down together. 
It requires nothing of man but to submit; 
and what is still more, it leaves no stone un- 
turned to bring him to a knowledge of his 
own nature, its real essence; for I have no 
doubt. my friends, that most of us ‘believe, 
that if God is Love, he has intended that his 
rational creatures should all be brought under 
its power, and be partakers of its excellency. 
Then, my friends, why is it so much other- 
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wise? Why is there so little of this love | 
experienced among the children of men? 
Yea, we may bring it into our own family 
circles; for want of dwelling in this love, 
they are divided one against another. They 
find in their own experience the fulfillment of 
that declaration of Jesus, ‘Think not I am 
come to send peace on earth, I come not to 
send peace but asword, a man’s enemies 
shall be those of his own household.’ Now, 
all this is for want of being willing to come 
and be subjected to the influence of this glo- 
rious principle that is from youth to age 
wooing of us, and using every means that God 
knows how to use. He is willing to recall 
the rebellious children of men unto obedience 
to his will, and thus to give Him up his 
rightful prerogative. It is the declaration of 
the apostle Paul, ‘ For as many as are led by 
the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.’ 
See how very plain this is. If we would but 
endeavor to fulfil the law of God, every obli- 

tion, as social beings, and as accountable 

ings, He would enable us to come into the 
performance of. Why then stand out any 
longer? Why give way to tamper with 
temptation, and let our uncultivated passions 
arise in our minds, so that instead of turning 
us into lambs, they make us like beasts of 
prey, trying to harm oneanother. The apos- 
tle tells us, ‘By grace ye are saved through 
faith,’ but where is the man, or where is the 
woman, that has been saved by it, who has 
rebelled against it, who has beeu negligent, 
who has delighted more in following their 
own ways, or spirits, than to be regulated by 
the love of God in their own souls. 

We are reading the Bible from youth to 
old age, which testifies and tells us what we 
ought to do. We are making a great deal 
of it, many idolize it, and yet, if we judge by 
their fruits, we shall not see that they believe 
the book they read at all. Their general 
works are in direct opposition to its teaching. 
If what the apostle declared is true, we must 
give in to this conclusive argument, that no- 
thing but the Spirit of God can teach us the 
will of God. We must bring it to the test of 
the spirit. Paul was aware of this when he 
told them, ‘follow me as I follow Christ.’ 
How were they to know that he followed 
Christ, in any other way except by the rev- 
elation of God in their own souls? Nothing 
can do this for us, but turning our thoughts 
inward. How instructive was it in the man 
Jesus in that outward tabernacle, ‘In Him 
was life, and the life was the light of men, 
and the light shined in darkness, and the 
darkness comprehended it not.’ Wherefore 
the light is in every one of us. He had the 
fulness of it, as we have our several allot- 
ments; that is, every one is enlightened by 


the same divine light that Jesus was enlight- 
ened with, and we receive it from the same 
source. He says, ‘It is not I that do these 
things, but the Father that dwells in me.’ 
Therefore nothing can be a son of God but 
that which is immortal and invisible. Every 
visible thing must come to an end, and we 
must know the mortality of it. Flesh and 
blood cannot enter into heaven. Jesus de- 
clared ‘that which is born of the flesh, is 
flesh.’ Man is a compound being, one part 
is composed of flesh and blood, the other part 
is spirit, and as the immortal soul is born of 
the spirit and power of God, it becomes a 
son of God. This has been the effect in all 
ages, as the soul has come up in obedience to 
the Spirit of God. Jesus declares what we 
ought to do, ‘I came, not to do my will but 
the will of him that sent me.’ We are not 
sent here to do our own wills, but to serve 
God in newness of life. ‘He that believeth 
on the Son of God, hath the witness in him- 
self, for the grace of God hath appeared to 
all men.’ We may have this grace and not 
be taught by it so as to be ‘looking for that 
blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of 
the great God and of Christ our Lord.’” 





CHRISTIAN ETHICS IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


Admirable as is our present system of edu- 
cation, it an hardly be said to meet the require- 
ments of the present age, until it shall have 
been deepened and widened sufficiently to 
embrace not only intellectual culture, but 
physical and moral as well. But it is in re- 
gard to the latter, more especially, that I de- 
sire to offer a few thoughts. 

It is doubtless largely to the want of early 
and systematic training in the Ethics of Chris- 
tianity in our schools that we are to attribute 
the multitude of murders, suicides, defalca- 
tions and other crimes, that are so character- 
istic of the age in which we live. 

Indeed, so numerous have these become, 
that it would almost seem that the shadow 
has gone backward upon the dial, and that 
we are living at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth instead of at the close of the nineteenth 
century. 

When a youth leaves school or college to 
take up the active duties of life, notwith- 
standing his varied intellectual acquirements, 
it too frequently happens that he is pro- 
foundly ignorant of the fact that he has a 
spiritual nature, so imperfect is his develop- 
ment in that direction. 

Entering the world of business where a 
fierce competition prevails, and where a scru- 
pulous regard for the rights of others, is the 
exception rather than the rule, the bright and 
promising youth with his high resolves and 
noble impulses is exposed to temptation, and 
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unless there has been developed in him a high 
standard of rectitude, he yields either quickly 
or gradually to the powerful influences by 
which he is surrounded. 

Thus it happens that, with generation after 
generation, and age after age, a low standard 
of morality is maintained, of which the 
grosser evils just referred to are but the natu- 
ral and inevitable result. 


It was long believed that in intellectual de- 
velopment there was a sure and sufficient 
remedy for this condition of things, but ex- 
perience has proved conclusively that this is 
not the case. Men, eminent for piety and 
virtue, have long since recognized this, but it 
is only just beginning to find acceptance with 
the multitude. The illustrious William Ellery 
Channing, in his address on Self-Culture, uses 
this, language: “By education men mean 
almost exclusively intellectual training. For 
this schools and colleges are instituted, and 
to this the moral and religious discipline of 
the young is sacrificed. Now, I reverence as 
much as any man the intellect, but let us 
never exalt it above the moral principle.” 


And again: “The exaltation of talent, as 
it is called, above virtue and religion, is the 
curse of the age. Education is now chiefly a 
stimulus to learning, and thus men acquire 
power without the principles which alone 
make it good. Talent is worshipped, but if 
divorced from rectitude, it will prove more of 
a demon than a god.” 


But it may be said that we have our vari- 
ous places of worship and our Sabbath-schools, 
and that to these belong the duty of develop- 
ing man’s spiritual nature, and that such 
teachings in our day schools are both out of 
place and unnecessary. To this I reply that 
here again it has been proved, by experience, 
that these influences alone, are inadequate to 
this great work. 


Upon our day schools, then, devolve the 
responsibility of this much-needed reform, and 
if conducted with wisdom and good judgment, 
the result cannot fail to be a blessing to the 
community and the world at large. 

On this subject Dr. Channing says: “ It is 
important that teachers should be able to co- 
operate with parents in awakening the religi- 
ous principle in the young. We should not 
of course admit into our schools the peculiari- 
ties which divide the Christian world. But 
religion, in its broadest sense, should be 
taught. It should indirectly mix with all 
teaching. The young should be guided through 
nature and human history to the Creator and 
Disposer of the universe, and still more, the 
practical principles and spirit of Christianity 
should be matters of direct inculcation.” 

Such were the views of this eminent man, 
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and they are no less true now than at the 
time in which they were written. 

What we now require is that our children 
should be early and persistently taught the 
lesson of self-control, and that they should be 
made to understand that there is a nobler ob- 
ject in life than the acquisition of property, or 
even of intellectual distinction; namely, the 
building up within themselves of a truly 
Christian character. 

As the ear of the skilled musician is pained 
by a false note in music, and the cultivated 
eye of the artist turns in disgust from those 
so-called works of art in which all laws of 
perspective are set at defiance, so we desire 
that the moral sense (the spiritual eye and 
ear) of our children shall be cultivated to 
that degree of sensibility that they will turn 
at once and instinctively from all evil, and 
take delight only in that which is beautiful 
and good. 

In short, we desire that a pure, healthful, 
and invigorating atmosphere of Christian 
love and duty shall pervade our whole edu- 
cational system. To accomplish this, instruc- 
tion should not be confined to any narrow or 
sectarian view of religion. 

Not only the Christian Scriptures, but all 
the treasures of literature, should be called 
into requisition to furnish examples and illus- 
trations of high and heroic Christian virtue. 
But even this, broad as it is, does not fully 
meet the requirements of the age. Even the 
most eminent virtue is deprived of much of 
its usefulness, if wanting the power of ade- 
quate expression. 

Hence it should be the duty of teachers to 
instruct the young, in not only a grammatical, 
but an elegant use of our native language, 
so that the noble thoughts, high aspirations, 
and generous impulses that flow forever and 
forever from the Father of Light into every 
heart, might find a fitting and adequate ex- 
pression. 

In this way, gradually, but surely will be 
built up a society of pure and enlightened 
minds; men and women who by the all-per- 
vading influence of their noble Christian 
lives, will act upon the world with a power of 
which we have at present, scarcely a con- 
ception. 

But as a practical question, it may be 
asked, Where are the men and women to be 
found who are so free from sectarian bias 
and yet so imbued with the spirit of Christi- 
anity that they are fitted for the task of train- 
ing the young mind in religious thought and 
eeling? 

That there are thousands of such scattered 
up and down. in the land, in the different 
trades and professions, as well as in the mer- 
cantile world, can admit of but little doubt. 
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But it is only when the need of such teach- 
ing shall be deeply felt, and we are willing to 
make the profession of teacher as remunera- 
tive as that of the law or of medicine, that 
these will come forward and assume their 
rightful position as instructors of the young. 
n other words, when the community shall 
realize the great fact that the perpetuity of 
our free institutions depends upon the moral 
uprightness of our people, and that this de- 
pends largely if not exclusively upon religious 
teachings in our common schools, then the 
means necessary to this end will be furnished 
either by taxation or by appropriations by the 
general government. H. B. H 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA,SEVENTH MO. 28, 1883. 


WE would inform our friend G. J. W. that 
the subject referred to in his note claimed the 
attention of Friends.several years ago, and 
two meetings such as he suggests have been 
held. For further information regarding it 
he is referred to Jonathan W. Plummer, 52 
Lake street, Chicago, Ill. 














“FROM WHENCE NO TRAVELER RETURNS.” 
—One by one, one by one, silently they pass 
onward and we know them no more here in 
the flesh. But a short time since our atten- 
tion was called to our “Thinning ranks” by 
the death of a beloved Baltimore friend, 
and now another laborer, Ann S. Paschall, 
has been called. An earnest worker in our 
religious Society, she early recognized the 
need of caring for the children, and has left 
her impress in many ways upon large num- 
bers of them. 

Possessed of fine mind, deep veneration for 
goodness wherever found, unbounded charity 
towards all, one of her greatest concerns was 
that children should be trained in a devo- 
tional manner. Her love of reading and her 
reverence for those worthies who suffered so 
much that we might have religious liberty 
induced her to engage in the work of rewrit- 
ing their lives, particularly for children, and 
many & family can testify to an interest being 
aroused by her “ Friends’ Family,” afterwards 
republished as “The Home Circle.” One of 
the very first ,to engage in the work of the 
First-day School, her retiring disposition and 
devotion to home duties led-her to use her 
pen in the cause with untiring industry as 


being better suited to her than constant teach- 
ing. And by its means she was a constant 
teacher. Her “ Scripture Lessons” have been 
largely used and valued, and to the very 
close of her life her labors were continued. 

Some of us who have depended upon her, 
who for so many years have gone to her for 
instruction, and whose lives have been greatly 
enriched by her spiritual nature, feeling she 
was one of God’s “silent forces” to bring 
souls unto Him, can now, only put up the 
poet’s petition : 

**Gently unloose our childish hands that cling 

To such inadequate supports as these, 


And shelter us beneath Thy heavenly wing 
Till we have learned to walk alone with ease.” 








MARRIED. 


HIRES—COX.—In Philadelphia, on Sev- 
enth mo., 11th, at the residence of the bride’s 
brother-in-law, by Friends’ ceremony, Frank 
S. Hires, son of the late Theophilus Hires, of 
Bridgeton, N. J.,and Elizabeth W., daughter 


of Elizabeth N. and the late Stephen Cox, both 


of Philadelphia. 








DIED. 


HALLOCK.—On Fifth month 14th, 3883, at 
his residence, at Yorktown, N. Y., William 
Hallock, in the 81st year of his age; an es- 
teemed member and Minister of Amawalk 
Monthly Meeting. 

As an example of Christian meekness and 
uprightness of character his memory will lon 
be cherished by a large circle of relatives an 
friends. 

PASCHALL.—On Seventh mo. 22d, 1883, 
at her residence, in West Chester, Pa., Ann S., 
widow of Stephen Paschall, in her 68th year ; 
a beloved member of Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting. 

STACKHOUSE.—On Seventh month 18th, 
1883, at Fallsington, Bucks co., Pa., John P. 
Stackhouse, formerly of Philadelphia, aged 
74; a member of Falls Monthly Meeting. 








SOME OBSERVATIONS ON MEXICO—III. 
WY JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D., LL.D, 

One of the striking peculiarities of Mexican 
cities is the portal (plural portales) a sort of 
portico or arcade extending the whole length 
of the principal streets. Here one may walk 
sheltered from the sun and rain; # great con- 
venience, especially in the summer season, 
when the rains are frequent and the sun 
between the showers often scorchingly hot. 
During what is termed “the rainy season ” 
there is commonly a shower every day or 
oftener; usually in the afternoon, and some- 
times in the night. But occasionally there 
are several days together without any rain. 

The day after my arrival, which was the 
summer solstice, walking out near noon with 
a clear sky and bright sun—not being yet 
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acquainted with the direction of the streets— 
I was considerably puzzled to determine the 
points of the compass, the sun at noon being 
four degrees north of the zenith. 

In the early part of the forenoon or late in 
the afternoon one would of course have no 
difficulty of this kind. I had heard a great 
deal about the beauty and delightfulness of 
the city of Mexico, and I found it beautiful 
so far as the principal buildings and the hills 
around the city were concerned, but I was 
greatly disappointed in finding so few trees, 
and in the general appearance of sterility of 
the land in the vicinity. According to Pres- 
cott, Mexico was well wooded before the 
arrival of the Spaniards, but they cut down 
the trees to give the country the appearance 
of their native Spain! or, as some say, to 
prevent the forests from becoming a hiding- 
place for the Indians in time of war. He goes 
on to say that now “when the stately forests 
have been laid low, the soil, unsheltered from 
the fierce radiance of a tropical sun, is in 
many places abandoned to sterility.” (Con- 
quest of Mexico, vol. i, p.9; vol. ii, p. 52.) 
Almost the only trees that appear to thrive 
under these circumstances are the willow and 
the cottonwood. 

My disappointment was not limited to the 
appearance of the country. I suffered greatly 
from the rarity of the air and from malaria. 
The city is in fact built in a swamp, and 
stagnant water may be found in many places 
by digging two or three feet below the pave- 
ment. Under these circumstances it is inevi- 
table that malaria should prevail, and if it 
were not for the great elevation of the city, 
rendering the air comparatively cool, and 
thus limiting the production of poisonous 
gases, the place would be uninhabitable. 
Many plans have been proposed and some 
have been attempted, but with veryjimperfect 
success, for draining the city. But to do this 
effectually would involve an immense ex- 
pone: and the draining off of the waters of 

ezcuco (written also Texcoco) and other 
shallow lakes in the vicinity by exposing a 
larger surface of poisonous filth, might greatly 
increase all the evils of malaria, at least fora 
time. But possibly some powerful disinfectant 
might be found which would greatly mitigate, 
if not entirely remove the injurious effects of | 
the miasm. Under the conditions which now 
prevail, the malaria seldom causes’any very 
serious or dangerous illness, but frequently | 
produces much discomfort which takes many 
forms ; sometimes one experiences great physi- 
cal weakness accompanied by extreme depres- 
sion of spirits; at other times a feeling of 
- soreness extending over the whole body. I 
found quinia to be my best remedy both for 
the discomfort caused by malaria and for that 





produced by the rarified air. I may observe 
that the natives appear generally to be unaf- 
fected by either of these influences, unless the 
comparative slowness or indolence of their 
character is to be attributed to them. Stran- 
gers usually suffer more or less ; though I 
have met with those who seemed to enjoy an 
absolute immunity, and who considered the 
city of Mexico the.most delightful place of 
residence in the world. The city is 7,500 
feet above the level of the sea. One of the 
interesting excursions in the vicinity, is that 
of La Viga, as it is called. There is a canal 
extending in a southeasterly direction for a 
number of miles. The passenger takes his 
place in a small covered boat, which the boat- 
man propels with a pole, using it with much 
dexterity. At shorter or longer intervals he 
meets with other boats, mostly flat-bottomed 
freight boats from 30 to 50 feet long, bring- 
ing straw, cut grass, or alfalfa (Mexican clo- 
ver) for cows, horses, donkeys, etc., in the 
city or immediate vicinity. In some places 
the canal becomes quite narrow, or slightly 
changes its direction, in which case the boat- 
man needs all his skill to dodge successfully 
the meeting boats. Occasionally he has to 
wait till the other boats have passed the nar- 
row part of the canal. Along the banks I 
saw many willows, and several trees of the 
cottonwood family. I need scarcely say that 
the willow and cottonwood are frequently 
observed to flourish where it is hardly possible 
for any other trees to grow. 
Another exceedingly interesting trip in the 
immediate neighborhood of the city is that to 
Chapultepec. I have already spoken of the 
magnificent view from the castle at this place. 
Near the base of the hill or eminence on which 
the castle is situated, are several gigantic 
cypresses (the Cupressus disticha of Linnzeus) 
the largest of which are not less, I should 
judge, than 17 or 18 feet in diameter. Some 
scientists have conjectured, I know not on 
what ground, that these trees are 4,000 or 
5,000 years old. Not far from this locality 
is a handsome monument, perhaps 20 or 25 
feet in height, on which there is an inscription 
in conspicuous letters stating that it was 
erected in honor of those who fell “ heroically 
in the defense of their country against the 
North American invasion.” Surely they had 
more reason to glory in their defeat than we 
to glory in our victories in such a cause. 
Among the: public buildings of Mexico the 
cathedral is the most remarkable. It is a 
truly magnificent edifice, 426 feet (more than 
25 rods) in length, with towers 200 feet high. 
The interior is very richly ornamented. The 
entire cost is estimated at not less than 
$2,500,000. The south side of the cathedral 
faces the Plaza Mayar, or principal square of 
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the city. A considerable portion of this is 
planted with trees, and is known as the 
Zécalo. Here are numerous seats for visitors, 
and it is one of the chief recreations of the 
common people to assemble here in the after- 
noon or evening to listento music. The next 
most important building, perhaps, after the 
cathedral is the National Palace (Palacio 
Nacional), which extends the whole distance 
along the east side of the Plaza Mayor. It 
is rather more than 800 feet long. This 

alace was formerly the residence of the 
Spanish viceroys, and it has since been that 
of the presidents of the republic. 

As you enter the city from the principal 
railway station, you usually pass what is 
termed the Alameda, literally “poplar grove,” 
but frequently applied to any walk or square 
planted with trees. This Alameda is of con- 
siderable extent both in length and breadth, 
and after the Zécalo is the most striking 
object of the kind in the city. 

It has not been my aim to give anything 
like a particular description of the City of 
Mexico, but simply to call attention to those 
objects which struck me as especially interest- 
ing or important. While in the city I had 
the good fortune to meet with some beautiful 
specimens of what has been appropriately 
termed by Prescott “ feather-mosaic.” The 
feathers of different species of birds are so 
combined as to produce new pictures of birds, 
which are, I believe, more or less imaginary ; 
at least these pictures are seldom or never 
exact representations of any existing species. 
The best specimens are nevertheless very 
beautiful and executed with a great deal of 
skill and taste. This art appears to have 
been original with tho: Aztecs and peculiar 
to them. Prescott informs us that Monte- 
zuma had “an immense aviary in which 
birds of splendid plumage were assembled 
from all parts of the empire.” The 300 
attendants who had charge of this aviary 
were careful in the moulting season to collect 
the “ beautiful plumage which with its many- 
colored tints furnished the materials for the 
Aztec painter.” (Conquest of Mexico, vol. 
ii, pp 116-117.) “The gorgeous plumage of 
the tropical birds, especially of the parrot 
tribe, afforded every variety of color.” (Vol. 
i, 144.) We learn from the same writer that 
none of the curious works of the Aztecs 
excited such admiration in Europe as these 
feathered pictures. “It is to be regretted,” 
he adds, “ that so graceful an art should have 
been suffered to fall into decay.” (Vol. i, 
145.) I have, however, been informed on 
respectable authority that some admirable 
works of this kind have been quite recently 
executed. One of these, a large picture of a 
landscape, of exquisite workmanship, was 


designed as a present to the Emperor Maxi- 
milian. After his fall it was sent to Europe, 
where it is said to have brought a very high 
price. . 
Early in July I made a short excursion to 
Puebla, or more fully La Puebla de los An- 
geles (“the city of the angels”), so named 
on account of its delicious climate and the 
beauty of its situation. On my way thither 
I had an excellent view of Popéca-Tepetl (or 
as some of the Americans jokingly call it 
“ Poke-the-cat-in-the-kettle”). Puebla is cer- 
tainly one of the most beautiful of Mexican 
cities. As it is 1,000 feet or so lower than 
the City of (Mexico, the air is considerably 
less rare and as it is quite free from malaria, 
I experienced a decided improvement in my 
health during the few days I was there. Near 
this city is the famous quarry of “ Mexican 
marble” or “ Mexican onyx,” as it is often 
called. I obtained several specimens wrought 
in imitation as to form of various kinds of 
fruit. Some of these were most beautifully 
executed.— From the Country Gentleman. 





For ‘Friends’ Intelligencer, 
AT POINT CHATAUQUA—II. 


Very cold and ungrateful must be the guest 
lingering at this tranquil and beautiful rest 
by the lake, who can find no words of praise 
for the bounty of nature and the forethought 
of man manifested on every hand. 


“Whether we look or whether we listen 
We hear life murmur or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.” 


The juoilant bird life arrests the first 
thought of the day. No sportsman may tra- 
verse these fields and groves with murderous 
intent, and so this Chatauqua reserve is a 
kind of bird sanctuary. The melodies of the 
little people of the tree tops are so varied and 
so intermingled, and yet so harmonious, that 
it would require much knowledge of bird lore 
to separate them. The robin with his full 
richness of attire and of voice comes very 
near, confident of our goodwill and of his 
own worth and innocence, and from the near 
branches of the sugar maple the cat-bird 
pours forth his varied notes upon the breezes. 
The woodpecker is at his accustomed work, 
tapping wisely here and there upon the bark 
to find the insect whose life must go to feed a 
higher form of existence, and as he darts to 
and fro we note his rich colors and his vigor- 
ous springing movements. 

As noonday approaches, the bird voices 
grow more and more distant, and at length 
sink into silence, with now and then a solitary 
twitter. Then, ac the sun slowly declines, our 
apple trees are again alive with joyous bursts 
of song. The handsome Maltese cat is ex- 
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cited by the evidences of the living presence 
of creatures which she has learned from her 
mother were made especially for her use, and 
treads stealthily among the grass with eager 
eye and ear intent to see if she cannot pounce 
quickly upon some unwary songster as he 
rests for a brief moment on the hay cock. 
Our little carniverous friend is quite right 
from her standpoint. She knows what sort 
of food is needed for her sustenance, and 
nature has given her the means of securing a 
supply. If she sat down like a drone, and 
turned into an abject beggar for her daily 
~— should we be more in sympathy with 
er 

A luxuriant growth of clover and timothy 
is ripe for mowing, and in some places it is 
cut and lies in heavy swathes on the ground. 
But every day comes a shower, and the hay 
cannot be cured and is rotting. At night 
they will gather it into hillocks and apply 
the torch, and smoky incense will ascend 
heavenward from these abounding slopes. 
The timothy is just in flower, and if we gather 
some heads, and take them into a quiet, shel- 
tered place, a beautiful lesson in botany can 
be learned. Its learned name, Phléum pra- 
ténse, has probably more fitness than most 
scientific nomenclature. Phleum is ancient 
& Greek, and probably means cat tail, while 
praténse says to us that this grows naturally 
in meadow land. It is a valuable grass, im- 
ported ‘from Europe, and is now very exten- 
sively grown in all our land. The smooth, 
dull, light green, cylindrical heads now have 
a coating of delicate anthers, which swing 
from each rigid little flower which makes up 
the spike. Looking at a flower closely with 
a glass we see a fine structure, with color and 
perfect delicacy of detail scarce inferior to 
the most favored blossoms of the field and 
garden. 

Grant Allen tells us that grasses have de- 
generated from the true lily type to their 
present condition, and that we have numer- 
ous intermediate forms still existing “ which 
lead us from the true lilies with their colored 
petals, through the wood rushes, whose petals 
are thin and brownish, to certain sedges in 
which they have become mere rudiments, 
and to the grasses in which only two of them 
can be distinguished at all.” 

He adds: “One group of very large and 
tall grasses, the bamboo tribe, still keeps all 
three of its petals.” The smallness of our 
grasses makes -it inexpedient for the plant to 
accommodate more than two, and has caused 
the third and innermost of the petals and, 
sepals to disappear; but we haye still the 
original three of the stamens. In the fruit, 
two of the cells have been abandoned, and 
only one remains to produce a single seed. 









It may be well to add that the microscope 
reveals these curious facts, as the minute 
rudiments may still be found in many gragses. 
We may pursue our inquiries farther, and 
question why all conspicuous coloring has 
been abandoned. Why are the flowerets 
green or brownish? Says our philosopher : 
“ Because the grasses are wind-fertilized, and 
so have no need to attract insects; on the 
contrary, they do everything in their power 
to keep them carefully away, for the flies 
would only eat the pollen without doing any 
good to the plant in return.” Instead of 
frail, delicate petals we have mere scales to 
protect the vital organs from intrusive 
insects. 

In the battle of life these degenerate flow- 
ers have had great success. The processes of 
nature are all right. The compact, hardy 
grasses fill up the nooks and corners left in 
the earth’s surface, not wanted by more am- 
bitious growths. They creep over the Hol- 
land dykes, which rescue a nation from the 
roaring ocean, and weave the soil into a firm 
resisting mass. They cover richly the pesti- 
lential black mud left by the flooded rivers, 
and give us beauty and softness for desola- 
tion. Their infinity of seed lie in wait while 
more succulent and showy growths riot above 
them, and when for any cause these have per- 
ished, up spring the lithe and hardy grasses, 
glad of a chance to blossom forth into life 
and bless the earth with’bread for the eater 
and seed for the sower. 


Just beside and in league with the timothy 
blooms the red clover, another plant most 
valuable to man and nota grass. I find it 
here of unusual luxuriance of growth and 
depth of color. I fancy, too, that it is more 
fragrant than is its wont. It reaches about 
half the stature of the grass with which its 
lot is cast, and the two together form so dense 
a mat that we shrink from any attempt to 
penetrate it, lest we may disturb the happy 
snakes which we know like such places for 
their covert these midsummer days. Pulling 
the clover head to pieces, we find it is consti- 
tuted of little pea-shaped flowers, complete 
in all their parts. But the “banner, two 
wings and a keel,” which characterize the 
Papilionacee, have grown into a distinct 
tube, and in the bottom of that tube is a por- 
tion of real honey sweetness. Fragrance 
allures the bee, and provokes his search into 
the depths of the corolla, and the nectar re- 
wards the search. He likes it well, and will 
have no other while the clover is convenient, 
and so goes on draining flower after flower 
till his day’s work is done. 


Emerson deemed the bee worthy a poet’s 
praise : 
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“Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 
Sweet to me thy drowsy tone 
Tells of countless sunny hours, 
Long days, and solid banks of flowers; 
q Of gulfs of sweetness without bound 
In Indian wildernesses found; 
Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 
Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure.”’ 


But the bee, praised by poet and sage of 
every time and land, seems to care only for 
one of the solid bank. “He sniffs suspici- 
ously,” says Allen, “at another red flower 
among the grass, much like his favorite for 
the day in tone of color, but it turns out to 
be only a vetch, and he sails away.” 

Now we are assured that the red clover is 
so entirely adapted to the use of the bee, 
especially the bustling humble bee, that it 
cannot form its seed without them. The pro- 
boscis of the hive bee is not long enough to 
reach the honey, and it cannot set its seed by 
their help alone. This story is told on the 
authority of the accredited naturalists: “In 
New Zealand, for many years it has been 
necessary to import clover seed for each crop, 
from England, because there are no humble 
bees in that colony; and so seriously has the 
want of these useful fertilizers been felt that 
several attempts have been made, not very 
successfully as yet, to acclimatize them in the 
islands. Even the great name of Huxley is 
cited as to the verity of these statements ; but 
we want to know, before stowing away finally 
this curious lore, if red clover now “seeds” 
properly in New Zealand. 

urthermore it is asserted by the philoso- 
phers that it is the constant selective action of 
the bees which has enabled the clover flowers 
to assume the specialized tubular form. I 
know of no proof of this, and am inclined to 
think that such a claim on behalf of the 
humble bee is one of the daring steps of the 
arenes into the secrets of nature, which is 
to be regarded as hazardous. Certainly the 
lower tier of flowers on the head can hardly 
be reached by the heavy humble bee, and yet 
these lower flowers seem to bear seed as well 
as the upper ones. Each flower has a pod 
with one largish seed or bean in it. In a full 
head there are about 40 of these, and seeds of 
this order are very useful food for animals. 
It is claimed that the cow will turn aside 
from almost any grass to feed upon red 
clover. 


That evolution is a marvelously slow pro- 
: cess we have evidences from the numerous 
cases of the lately discovered princes—the 
Pharaohs of old Raypt Some 3,500 years 
ago, when these remains of man were sealed 
up and laid away in their “desolate places,” 
wreaths and votive offerings of flowers and 
fruits were entombed with them. When the 
dessicated kings of the antique world were 
uncased, leayes, flowers and fruits were found 
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mingled with their dust. 
took these remnants of an ancient flora and 
proceeded to investigate them by judicious 
manipulation in hot water. 
swelled into their original plumpness, and the 
leaves, attached to cardboard and treated 
like recent specimens, were sent to Sir Joseph 
Hooker, at Kew, and exhibited at a late 
soirée of the Royal Society, Not only were 
the forms of the leaves so far restore 
they could be botanically identified, but the 
intricate venation of the flower petals could 
be plainly traced, the coloring of lilies, lark- 
spurs and other flowers was displayed, and 
even the distinctive odors of some specimens 
were preserved.” 


Dr. Schweinfurth 


“The dry cells 


that 


The wreaths were of the flowers of blue 


and white water lilies (Nymphoea ccerulea 
and N. Lotus), identical with the beautiful 
flowers so common now in Lower Egypt; the 
Nelumbeum, which is now called the Lotus, 
being a plant introduced into the land of the 
Nile much later. 
were of a species of Mimusops, and this was 
discovered by 
Other leaves were proved to be of the culti- 
vated water melon, and Dr. Schweinfurth 
decided that one of the Pharaohs (Amenho 
tep I) was laid away in the spring time, since 
the willow leaves which formed his funeral & 


The leaves of the wreaths 


the microscopic structure. 


wreath (Salix safsaf) were small and pale, 


proving that the year was yet young. Again, 
they infer that as early as the time of Ulys- 
ses there was commerce between Greece and 


Egypt, for in one coffin was a basket of lichen 
which is to-day sold in every drug bazaar in 
Egypt as a medicine and as a spice. It grows 
only in the Greek Archipelago. 

Now the conclusion is, from the inspection 
of this most ancient herbarium, that there 
has been no modification in form, texture and 
perhaps color, in all the ages that have 
elapsed “since the Memnonium was in its 
glory” and the present hour. We are not, 
therefore, to look for much vibration from 
established precedent in any less than the 
measureless geologic ages. 

Passing onward over the flowery mead, 
among countless familiar forms, we are sur- 
prised to find a delicate and beautiful white 
flower, in full ploom, rivaling in glory all the 
plants in the garden. We gather specimens, 
and find the leaf smooth and sharply divided 
into lobes, the unmistakable cheese-formed 
fruit of the mallow, and the equally unmis- 
takable columnar arrangement of stamens 
and pistils. It is Malva, certainly, and we 
appeal to Gray to know the species. He 
speaks of but two naturalized species, and 
it certainly is not either of these. He mere- 
ly mentions that Malva moshata (the musk 
mallow) is occasionally spontaneous around 


¥ 
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"gardens. This is it, for we have the musk | 


scent distinctly, and these pure white flowers 
are eminently worthy of the gardener’s nour- 
ishing care. It is a new acquaintance and 
a delightful one. We gather a plentiful 
supply and carry it with us as precious 
trophy. Placed in a vase with water it con- 


tinues to develop and flourishes for many days. | d 


In the sugar maple grove we find Botri- 
chium Virginicum in full fruit. This is also 
a first interview with this interesting fern, 
which Gray mentions as naturalized from 
Europe. Its compound sterile frond is al- 
most triangular in general outline. It is 
about halfway up the stalk of the fertile 
one, and the fructification is twice pinnate. 
We deem this finding worthy of a -postal 
trip to Philadelphia, where we hope it will 
reach a naturalist friend.who is not a sum- 
mer wanderer. The hand of “improvement” 
is very busy to-day in this superb grove. Vio- 
lets, of many kinds, and other plants of the 
spring flowering sorts, are being hoed off and 
raked into funeral heaps, leaving the dark 
soil all bare and desolate beneath the trees. 
Perhaps these Vandals know that the patient, 
persistent grasses have seed ready to spring 
up on this vantage ground, and make a 
woodland carpet, more acceptable to the 
lingerer in the shades than these succulent 
stems and leaves. 

Among the floral treasures found in these 
high pastures is the Selene inflata, which I 
have never before seen in our own country, 
though we used to gather it often in the 
valleys of Switzerland. It also is natural- 
ized from Europe, and is now found in the 
fields and by the roadsides of East New 
England, as well as in the high pastures of 
West New York. The plant is glaucous, 
having the globular calyx much inflated, 
elegantly veined, and slightly tinged with 
purple. The limp two-cleft petals are not 
conspicuous, though pretty and starry eyed. 


Some exile has- loved the airy panicles of 


the Bladder Campion, as it is called, and 
has brought it with his household gods over 
the great seas, and given it a new life in 
this broader and richer world. 

Among the trees growing on the banks 
of the lake we have seen most of the sugar 
maple, one of the noblest of shade trees, and 
also valuable for its timber. The elm is 
abundant, while the shag-bark hickory stands 
beside it down by the waters. Farther up 
the slopes I note a profusion of the chest- 
nut, now in full bloom. The oak occurs less 
frequently, but seems to flourish well enough, 
and the American linden is in its native 
habitat at Chatauqua. The apple trees flour- 





currant is just beginning to show a tinge of 
coloring. Cherries are not near ripe, and 
the fragrant field strawberry has just finished 
its work for the season. The raspberry grows 
well, but is hardly half ripe, and so there 
is none of all the delightful fruits of the 
season for our refreshment these summer 
ays. 

But from north, south, east and west come 
the seekers of wisdom and the toilers after 
pleasure. Two large and handsome hotels, 
with all the known appliances tending to 
the joy of watering-place life, minus the sin, 
stand ready equipped for their hospitable 
work. Each steamer as it touches the land- 
ing leaves more or less pilgrims, with their 
inevitable trunks, and in a few days it is 
hoped that all the accommodations will be 
required, that teachers will commence ex- 
pounding, students will listen and ponder, 
and then con their text-books, that melodies 
and harmonies expressive of human woe and 
of human gladness will resound through 
hall and grove, and that with the sweet 
voices of nature will mingle the tones of 
human emotion and of human joy. It has 
been declared that “the influence of fine 
scenery ... appeases our irritations and ele- 
vates our friendships.” So may “ at 

.R 


Chatauqua. 


Seventh month 14th, 1883. 


—— 

THE true way is for men to do in religion 
precisely the same as in all other choices of 
life—take the subject, whenever it comes up, 
into their careful consideration, compare its 
advantages and inducements with its difficul- 
ties and its drawbacks, and then, repenting 
of their sins and looking to God for help, give 
themselves up calmly and deliberately to the 
performance of such of its duties as are already 
known, and to the training of their soul xd 
by day for more of its light. It is this whic 
is the Bible method of getting religion,— 
“Choose you this day whom ye will serve,” 
“ Whosoever will, let him drink the waters 
of life freely ;” this is the method of common 
sense, this is the course which in the end will 
produce the strongest, manliest, and mest en- 
during Christians, this is the doctrine which 
places man’s real election not in the far-off 
counsels of eternity, but in the depths of his 
own soul. ... The hour in which the soul 
stands at the parting of the ways, and fredly, 
calmly, deliberately chooses God and right 
for itself and forever, is the royal hour of its 
life, the one in which it stands on the topmost 
round of human nature, and the witness of 
an aet beside which the victories of battle- 
fields are poor and cheap, and the miracles of 


ish, and have, I think, a fair promise of| matter dim and commonplace.—J. C. Kim- 
» fruit hidden among their thick boughs. The | ball. 
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THE STRANGER.—AN EASTERN LEGEND. 


An aged man came late to Abraham’s tent, 
The sky was dark, and all the plain was | 


bare. 
He asked for bread; his strength was well nigh 


opens 
His haggard look implored the tenderest 
care. 


The food was brought. He sat with thankful 
eyes 
But spake no grace, nor bowed he toward 
the east. 


Safe-sheltered here from dark and angry skies, 
The bounteous table seemed a royal feast. 
But = his hand had touched the tempting 
are, . 

The patriarch rose, and leaning on his rod, 
“‘Stranger,’”’ he said, ‘‘dost thou not bow in 

prayer ? 
Dost thou not fear, dost thou not worship, 
God 9) 


He answered, ‘““Nay.’’ The patriarch sadly 
said : 

“Thou hast m ity. 

bread.” nee 


Another came that wild and fearful night. 
The fierce winds raged, and darker grew the | 


Go! eat not my 


sky; 

But = _ tent was filled with wondrous 
ight. 

And Abraham knew the Lord his God was 


nigh. 
““Where is that aged man?’ the Presence 


said, 
“That asked for shelter from the driving 
blast? 
Who made thee master of thy Master's bread ? 
What right hadst thou the wanderer forth 
to cast ?” 
“‘Forgive me, Lord,’’ the patriarch answer 


made 
With downcast look, with bowed and trem- 
bling knee, 
“Ah me! the stranger might with me have 


stayed, 
But, O my God, he would not worship 
Thee.’’ 
“*T’ve borne him long,’’ God said, ‘‘ and still I 


wait; 
Couldst thou not lodge him one night in thy 
gate?’ 
—Harpers’ Monthly. 


THE GREAT RUSSIAN TELESCOPE. 


One of the interesting events of the 
past month has been the completion, b 
Alvin Clark & Sons, of the great 30-inch 
object glass of the telescope for the Russian 
Observatory at Pultowa. 

This is the largest lens ever manufactured, 
and its successful completion may be justly 
regarded as a triumph of American skill and 
patience. The lens consists of two pieces, 
one a double convex, and the other a plano- 
concave lens, fitted in a cell and separated a 
few inches from each other. This separation 
is for the purpose of allowing a circulation of 
air, by which, after a hot day, the lenses are 
made more quickly to partake of the sur- 
rounding cooler temperature of night. 





The surfaces are so ground as to destroy 
the tendency to create blurred images, or 
images surrounded by fringes of color. This 
grinding has to be done with great care, and, 
during the latter part of the time, is entirely 
accomplished by rubbing the glass with the 
finger, covered with a: fine polishing dust 
called rouge. After a few strokes of rubbing 
the effect is tested by allowing light to be 
passed through and noticing the clearness of 
the image. These fine touches take an im- 
mense amount of time, and make all the 
difference between a good and a worthless 
glass. To apply them with judgment and 
success requires an amount of tact and skill 
rarely possessed. There are probably not 
twenty men in the world who can make a 
first-class object glass. 

This 30-inch glass is the largest in the 
world. The next in size are (1) the 27-inch 
glass of the Vienna Observatory, made by 
Grubb, of Dublin, about two years ago, and 
now lying’unused for want of a dome of suf- 
ficient size in which to mount it; (2) the 26- 
inch of our Washington Observatory, in suc- 
cessful operation ; (3) a 25-inch glass belong- 
ing to a private gentleman in England, and, 
so far as is known, not of much value for 
scientific purposes; (4) the 23-inch of the 
Princeton Observatory, now in constant use 
by Prof. Young. The second and fourth of 
these were made by the Clarks, who have 
now nearly completed a 26-inch glass for the 
University of Virginia, and have also a con- 
tract for what will be the mammoth lens of 
the world, 36 inches in diameter, for the Lick 
Observatory, on Mount Hamilton, California. 

It will thus be seen how large a part this 
one firm has had in the manufacture of the 
large telescopes. Alvan Clark, now an octo- 
genarian, recently told the writer the history 
of his start in telescope making. He had 
been a portrait painter, but photography had 
deprived him of a large part of his remunera- 
tion. To assist his son, whom he detected 
making a concave mirror, for a reflecting 
telescope, he made a study of the problems 
involved, and soon created a number of lenses. 
Among these was a 7-inch, and with it he 
discovered the duplicity of certain stars, which 
had escaped the keen eyes and large tele- 
scopes of Wilhelm Struve and other great 
astronomers. These discoveries he sent abroad, 
and very soon he had an order from the 
English observer Dawes for several telescopes 
for himself and friends. From this begin- 
ning his work grew on his hands, and when 
too old for manual labor himself he found his 
sons ready to continue it. And now the son of 
Wilhelm Struve, himself one of the first as- 
tronomers of the world, sends on from Russia 
for the most delicate and important part of the a 
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greatest telescope of the world. Heis now in 


this country testing the completed lens, and 
if satisfactory, takes it home with him.—Pub- 


lie Ledger 





LONDON TEMPERANCE HOSPITAL. 


From the report of the Board of Manage- 


ment, for the year ending Fourth month 30, 
1883, it appears that the hospital has been 
nearly ten years in existence; and a compari- 
son between the first and last years of the 
decade furnishes cause of great encourage- 
ment and hope. In 1873 a few medical men 
in active practice, and very few chiefs of the 
profession, were disposed to think favorably 
of the proposal to treat disease without the 
use of alcohol. Fewer still were prepared to 
submit that principle to actual trial. At the 
present time, not only are men of distinction 
ready to admit the value of the principle with 


few limitations, but the medical officers of 


various public institutions are applying it 
more or less completely, and with a success 
which insures its widening adoption. It 
would be erroneous to claim for the Tem- 
perance Hospital the whole merit of this 
change; yet it may be confidently averred 
that very much of this healthy state of opin- 


ion is due to the example and influence of 


that institution during successive years. The 
practical conclusion points to such a generous 
support of the Temperance Hospital, and 
such enlarged accommodation for its patients, 
as will keep its principle prominently before 
the public eye, and will lend the weight of 
its experience and authority to a more gen- 
eral exclusion of alcohol from the medical 
treatment of the sick.—British Friend. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


The Deep-Sea Fauna.—W hat is to be under- 
stood by the deep-sea fauna, and by what 
physical conditions its occurrence is governed, 
are questions of which Prof. T. Fuchs at- 
tempts a solution, in a paper published in the 
“ Transactions” of the Austrian geological 
survey, and translated in the “Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History, for January 
1883.” After enumerating the most charac- 
teristic deep-sea types, mostly vitreous sponges, 
corals, brachiopods, crinoids, echini, a pecu- 
liar starfish (brisinga), and a peculiar group 
of holothuria (elasmopodia), and the ribbon- 
like fishes, he shows that the passage of the 
littoral into the deep-sea fauna is gradual ; 
but that all over the earth, at a depth of from 
90 to 100 fathoms, the deep-sea forms begin 
to be found. He regards the line of 50 
fathoms as the ideal boundary-line between 
the littoral and the deep-sea fauna, and that 
this depth is pretty nearly the same in all 
seas. Below 30 fathoms no plant life exists, 








except a few straggling nullipores, which, in 
the Mediterranean, extend to a depth of 150 
fathoms. In the tropics, Fuchs claims that 
there is a comparatively sterile region, extend. 
ing from about 30 to 90 fathoms; but no such 
region exists, as is well known, in the temper- 
ate and polar seas. 

Now, he asks, by what physical conditions 
is this boundary line of 50 fathoms deter- 
mined, and what, consequently, is the true 
conditioning cause of the appearance of the 
deep-sea fauna? With Dana he claims that 
temperature plays but a very subordinate part 
in the distribution in depth of sea-animals. 
Among the facts he brings forward to prove 
this is the absence of deep-sea forms in shoal 
water in the artic regions, where the tempera- 
ture is the same as at the bottom of the sea 
in the tropics. “In the littoral region of the 
arctic and polar seas we find no traces of 
deep-sea corals and brachiopoda,; of vitreous 
sponges, echinothuriz, and pourtalesie; no 
trace of crinoids, brising, elasmopoda, or 


of that swarm of remarkable crustacea and 


fishes which characterize the deep-sea fauna. 
All these forms of animals occur, indeed, in 
the arctic seas; but here, also, always only in 
the deep water, and not in the littoral region ; 
and here the general contrast between the 
littoral and deep-sea faunas is just as sharply 
defined, and in the same manner as in warmer 
seas.” Many so-called “ arctic’ animals found 
at great depths in southern latitudes, do not 
occur in the littoral region in the arctic seas ; 
but are there confined to the deep water as in 
warmer seas. After discussing the influence 
of temperature, the chemical conditions, and 
the movements of the sea, Fuchs claims that 
light is in reality the only factor that can be 
taken into consideration. 

“ Light is the most powerful factor amongst 
all the agents which influence life upon the 
earth, and its importance is generally over- 
looked only because, on the surface of the 
earth, it is everywhere pretty uniformly dis- 
tributed, and, therefore, gives but little occa- 
sion for the production of differences. But in 
the sea the conditions are quite different. The 
light, as it penetrates into the water, is gradu- 
ally absorbed by the water. It is thus gradu- 
ally changed, and finally entirely absorbed, 
so that, at a certain depth, the sea must be 
perfectly dark. It is to be remarked, how- 
ever, that the relation of the sun’s light to the 
water of the sea is not perceptibly modified 
either by the temperature or by any existing 
variation in the chemical Zcomposition of the 
water, and that, therefore, this relation must 
remain pretty nearly the same over the whole 
earth. If we now place this condition vividly 
before us—the enormous mass of the sea; 
above, a thin illuminated zone, below, a great 
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dark mass—the conviction must, to a certain 
extent, a priori, force itself upon us, that this 
fundamental difference in the external con- 
ditions of life must find expression in a cor- 
responding difference of the living world.” 

rom the experiments of Secchi, Pourtales, 
and Bouguer, the inferior limit of light in the 
sea lies between 43 and 50 fathoms, this being 
exactly at the depth Fuchs fixed upon at the 
outset as the boundary line between the litto- 
ral and deep-sea faunas. Hence, there can 
scarcely any longer be a doubt, he adds, 
“that the difference which is produced in the 
fauna of the sea by its conditions of light is 
no other than that which we distinguish as 
littoral fauna and deep-sea fauna; in other 
words, that the littoral fauna is nothing but 
the fauna of light, and the deep-sea fauna 
the fauna of darkness. 

Fuchs has shown, on a previous occasion, 
that the depth already mentioned of 43 to 50 
fathoms, cannot represent the absolute limit 
of light; but that small quantities of light, 
no doubt, penetrate considerably deeper into 
the sea, and, indeed, from the analogy of 
Torel’s investigations in the lake of Geneva, 
as far as 100 to 200 fathoms. Now it is cer- 
ainly very remarkable that the limit of nulli- 
pore plants occurs at 150 fathoms, and A. 
Agassiz cites precisely the same limit for the 
greater part of those littoral animals which 
extend beyond their normal boundary for 
some distance into the region of the deep-sea 
fauna.—Selected. 


ITEMS. 


UTAH, which contained not a rail sixteen 
years ago, now has 1,084 miles of railway. 


IN the State of Massachusetts it is now an- 
nounced that there are 284 occupations open to 
women, instead of seven, and that 251,158 
women are earning their own living in these 
occupations, receiving from $150 to $3,000 each 
ham This computation does not include ama- 
eurs, or mothers and daughters in the house- 
hold, and of course excludes domestic service. 


THE Scientific American says that the haul- 
age of our railroads now employs over 17,000 
locomotives, and theaggregate cost to run them, 
such as fuel, water, oil, repairs and engineers 
is about $90,000,000, or not far from $5,000 a year 
for each machine. The item of fuel alone is 
$33,000,000 but poe. eens portion of this fuel 
is practically wasted. 


THE condition of Vesuvious has again be- 
come an object of serious attention to Professor 
Palmieri and of wondering interest to ordinary 
spectators. Since the 2ist of June the activity 
of the crater has been steadily increasing, the 
first symptom being the upburst of a column 
of flame, visible at a great distance Every 
night a fiery glow, like a gigantic crown, 
hovers over the summit, forming in the clear 
summer night a spectacle of mingled picture- 
esqueness and terror. 
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A LOUISIANIAN writes: ‘‘The time will soon 
come when, in our damp climate, the floors of 
all the stores in New Orleans and in other 
cities in the State will be built of strong, water- 
proof and indestructible paper tiles. The 
dampness permeating our dwellings will be 
counteracted by paper; material of a suitable 
character. All our city cars will be built of 
paper. The wheels of these will be made of 
paper. The rails of our street cars and even 
the crossties, so liable to decay, will all be re- 
newed in the course of time and be replaced by 

aper material, suitably treated to remedy ex- 
isting evils. Nearly all the furniture of our 
dwellings, so liable to swell or shrink in our 
damp climate, will be manufac:ured in an ele- 
gant and artistic style by means of paper stock 
capable of resisting effectually the sudden chan- 
ges of our temperature. 


NOTICES. 


Friends are invited to attend the religious 
meeting at the Home for Aged and Infirm 
Colored Persons at 3 P. M., to-morrow 29th 
inst. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING 


Will be held on Third-day, Eighth mo. 7th, at 
10 o’clock A. M.,in the Valley Meeting house. 
Special arrangements have been made to con- 
vey Friends on that day to Maple Station 
(Ellwood Thomas’ lane), three-quarters of a 
mile from the meeting-house. 

Trains leave the Reading Railroad depot, 
Thirteenth and Callowhill streets, at 7.40 
o’clock A. M., on Third-day. 

Members of the Select Meeting will take the 


1 o’clock P. M, train on Second-day, from the: 


same depot, for Port Kennedy, where Friends 
well meet them. 

The return train will leave for the city at 
4.45 o’clock, on Third-day afternoon. Tickets 
good both going and returning on Second- and 
Third-days will be issued at 65 cents the trip. 

Ask for Quarterly Meeting tickets. 

WILLIAM EYRE, 
T. E. CHAPMAN, } Committee. 
ELLWooD THOMAS, 


NOTICE. 


The Burlington Quarter Temperance Com- 
mittee will hold a Conference in the Friends’ 
Meeting-house, at Trenton, N. J., on First- 
day, 29th inst., at 3 o’clock P. M. 

All interested in the cause of Temperance 
are cordially invited to attend. 

FRANKLIN 8S. ZELLEY, 
ELIZABETH A. ROGERS, 


i Clerks. 


TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE, 


A Conference on Temperance will be held at 
Friends’ Meeting-house, Schuylkill, on First- 
day, the 29th inst., at 3 P. M., under the care 
of the Yearly Meetings’ Committee on Tem- 
perance for*Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting. 

Train leaves Thirteenth and Callowhill sts. 
at 8.30 A. M., and returns to the city at 6.35 
P.M. Fare, $1.15. All are invited. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


Seventh mo. 31, Concord, Concord, Pa. 
Eighth mo. 1, Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 


s 





